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Facing the Sunrise 


ET a group of young people together anywhere in 
& America and ask them this question: What does 
youth want? The answers have a strange uni- 
formity. The dreams of youth are largely cut to 
a single pattern. Youth wants a job, something to do, a 
chance to earn a living. It wants that chance because it 
wants the money to buy things to use. It wants security, 
permanency of employment, sureness that it will have ac- 
cess to adequate food, clothing, and shelter, plus some of 
the luxuries which make for joy and grace in living. Youth 
wants an education with all that an education can bring 
with it—greater understanding of the world and a better 
chance to secure a position with some measure of security. 
Youth wants romance. Its dreams are ever of the one 
to be met somewhere along life’s pathway—the one who 
will be a happy companion along the trail until it ends. 
Youth wants some day to be master or mistress in a happy 
home. Youth wants a good time, fun, happy laughter, a 
chance to play and blow off steam and burn up some of the 
bountiful energy which is nature’s gift to those who are 
young. 


Youth wants friends and the good opinion of others. It 
wants congenial companions to laugh and talk and even 
cry with. It wants friends who have like tastes, interests, 
and aspirations. 

Youth wants success, the consciousness of having tried 
for a prize in life and won it. Youth wants a chance to be 
creative—to make something that is useful or beautiful. 

Youth wants a chance to serve for young people are 
idealists. They are sensitive to the heart aches and pains of 
the human race and want to do something to make those 
heart aches and pains less prevalent. They want to leave 
the world better than they found it. 

Look at the list again, the list that youth itself has com- 
piled in summer camps and conferences where the question 
has been put, “What do you want life to give you?” 

Youth wants a chance to earn a living. 
Youth wants things to use. 

Youth wants security. 

Youth wants an education. 

Youth wants romance. 

Youth wants a good time. 

Youth wants friends. 

Youth wants success. 

Youth wants a chance to be creative. 
Youth wants to be of service to the world. 

What chance of getting these things have young people 
in a civilization like ours which rests upon the economic 
foundation of the competitive profit system? Can the 
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dreams of youth be realized under present circumstances? 
YOUTH WANTS A CHANCE TO EARN A LIVING 


The world today is full of young people walking the 
streets looking for work, walking the streets with from ten 
to fifteen million others in America, wanting a chance to 
earn a living and being constantly denied it. A few years 
ago social service workers were telling the story of the 
250,000 young men who had taken to the roads, wander- 
ing from place to place begging for a living—because there 
was no work to be had. Staying at home, they were extra 
mouths to feed. These quarter of a million young men 
were young men whom the profit system didn’t want—it 
had no use for their strength and vigor so it set them adrift 
in the world. 

The government stepped in and organized the Civilian 
Conservation Corps—better known as the CCC—to give 
young men something to do. It gave them a chance to en- 
list for a few months work away from home: paid board 
and lodging, and thirty dollars a month, twenty-five of 
which went home to help support the family. Young men 
enlisted because there was nothing else to do. The CCC has 
been enlarged from time to time to take care of more 
young men the profit system didn’t want. 

In the year 1932 sixty-five per cent of the young men 
who came out of Universities with Doctor’s and Master’s 
degrees in the field of Chemistry could not find work. 
Years had been spent in preparation and yet even with all 
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the preparation they could find no place to earn their liv- 
ing. In 1935 the percentage was a little better, but the 
corporations who were hiring were taking the younger 
fellows who had come out of school in the current year. 
Those who came out in 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 
weren't wanted—they were left to go on drifting. That 
which is true in the field of Chemistry is just as true in 
other fields. 

Every town in America has its unemployed young peo- 
ple restlessly walking the streets, killing time—because 
there is nothing to do. 


YOUTH WANTS THINGS TO USE 


Youth wants things to use, for young people—like every 
one else—are consumers. They know that an abundance of 
things to eat, wear, wear-out, and enjoy is a necessary foun- 
dation for full human living. Most young people have a 
healthy appetite; like nice clothes; have a desire for things 
with which to play, including an automobile; prefer to live 
in a well furnished, comfortable home. 

Our nation is equipped with the natural resources, the 
labor resources, and the machinery for producing an 
abundance for everyone. Set the factories of America go- 
ing making into useful goods only American raw materials 
and what a vast quantity of things would be created— 
enough for everyone and to spare. And yet in spite of all 
these resources and the presence of this machinery young 
people and old are having to skimp along—sometimes with- 
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out adequate food, sometimes with old and worn out cloth- 
ing, often without adequate housing. Factories are idle, 
people are idle, farm production is being restricted—all be- 
cause we produce for profit, rather than human use. So 
youth finds its wants unsatisfied—no job, no money, no 
chance to buy the things it wants. 


YOUTH WANTS SECURITY 


Young folks dream of the day when they can be reason- 
ably sure of a chance to earn a living, sure of access to the 
things which satisfy human desires. Security is a thing the 
human race has always sought—certainty of the future, 
freedom from the worry and concern about whether there 
will be food, clothing and shelter for tomorrow. 

No doubt the desire for security has been part of the 
motivating influence that has caused men to pile up for- 
tunes for themselves. They wanted to be sure of the future 
for themselves and for their children. Yet how little secur- 
ity is to be had under present conditions. Men who thought 
they had enough laid up to care for them in old age have 
seen it melt away. Wherever one finds older folks who had 
saved a little for their declining years, one hears the stories 
of complete loss of all they had. Many old people now face 
the declining years not knowing who will furnish their 
bread. Even those with great fortunes are not entirely cer- 
tain of the future—great wealth did not give Samuel Insull 
security. There is no security when every fellow is fighting 
his neighbor under a competitive system, trying to take 
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away his business and his possessions. If even the wealthy 
are not secure, how much greater is the insecurity of the 
world’s great mass of common folks? 


YOUTH WANTS AN EDUCATION 


The hunger for knowledge is one of the things which has 
led the race upward. Youth wants access to the store of 
the world’s wisdom—a chance to know and to understand. 
It has a right to that chance. Yet wherever one goes the 
story is heard of parents who would like to send their chil- 
dren to school and can’t because the money is not available 
to send them. Denied the chance of finding employment 
for themselves, young people are unable to earn their own 
expenses. So they stay at home with dreams unfulfilled. 

As the shadows of the depression have grown deeper even 
grade and high school educational opportunities have been 
withdrawn from many. Schools have been closed in some 
cases because there was no money to pay teachers; school 
terms have been shortened; valuable vocational and cul- 
tural courses of study dropped. In the city of Chicago a 
self-appointed citizens committee forced the dropping of 
Junior High Schools and forced other changes which crip- 
pled the school system. This self-appointed committee was 
made up of prominent business men and bankers, many of 
whom lived outside the city in exclusive suburbs. Few of 
them sent their children to the public schools at all but 
paid for their education in expensive private institutions. 
Yet these men did all they could to restrict the educational 
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opportunities of young people. The program which was 
put into effect in Chicago was a program outlined and ap- 
proved by the United States Chamber of Commerce—an 
organization of big business interests. 

Many young people desire an education because they feel 
it increases their chances of getting employment. To some 
degree that is true yet the bread lines today have many peo- 
ple in them with college and university degrees. Capitalism 
is robbing youth both of its chances for education and the 
Opportunity of putting an education to use. 


YOUTH WANTS ROMANCE 


Nearly every young person carries with them the hope 
of some day finding a mate. Mating is as old as life; mar- 
riage is as old as the race. Youth in dreaming of mating 
and marriage is simply following deep ingrained instincts 
that are as normal and pioper as breathing. Yet every- 
where young people deeply in love, are heard to say, “We 
can’t get married because we don’t know how we would 
live—no job.” So they go on hoping from day to day that 
something will happen to make their marriage possible. 

When people do get married they discover that there are 
some problems to be solved—not all matings turn out to 
be happy ones. All problems connected with living to- 
gether are aggravated and complicated by absence of eco- 
nomic security. Constant worry about where food and 
clothing is coming from wears on the nerves until folks 
become irritable and say things they would not say and 
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do things they would not do otherwise. Sometimes these 
irritations choke love until it dies—killed by insecurity. 
Social service workers tell many stories of such things hap- 
pening. Sometimes when things get desperate the husband 
and father simply leaves home because his family can get 
more adequate relief when he is away, because staying at 
home he knows he is just another mouth to be fed on an 
inadequate relief budget. With the other things it wrecks, 
Capitalism is wrecking marriage and home life. 


YOUTH WANTS A GOOD TIME 


Youth wants a good time, a chance to play, and dance, 
and sing. It is interesting to listen to young people singing 
when they sing what they want to sing. Their favorite 
music is jazz. The music a people love tells a lot about 
them. Youth’s love for jazz reveals its heartache and its 
sorrow. Jazz has about it a surface gaiety but down under- 
neath is always a wail. The saxophone is the most charac- 
teristic instrument of a jazz orchestra and a saxophone can 
be made to sob and wail as can no other instrument. The 
rhythms of jazz are the rhythms of a sad and heavy heart. 

The modern dance is much like jazz music. It is the 
endless repetition of a simple set of movements which come 
to no artistic conclusion. They simply go on like the min- 
utes that make up time. To watch the feet of persons on a 
modern dance floor is to be reminded of Kipling’s poem 
““Boots”—descriptive of the monotonous thud of feet as 


soldiers march across a desert. 
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The music and dancing of American young people reveal 
their hidden heartaches. Modern civilization is not giving 


youth what it wants. 


YOUTH WANTS FRIENDS—SUCCESS—A CHANCE TO CREATE 


Youth wants friends and yet it must face the fact that 
even friendships are affected by civilization’s glorification 
of the lust for profit. Young people sometimes find pos- 
sessive parents insisting that they pal around only with 
“the best people’”—by best meaning those who had a cer- 
tain amount of money. A prominent lawyer in a mid- 
western city makes the statement repeatedly that he can’t 
spend as much time as he would like cultivating the friend- 
ship of people whom he actually prefers as associates be- 
cause he has to spend so much time acting friendly toward 
folks who can give him legal’ business. His case is not an 
unusual one. Even friendships under Capitalism are tainted 
with the dollar sign. 

Youth wants success and it discovers that the only kind 
of success that counts very much in modern life is money 
success. The honors of state and community go with amaz- 
ing regularity to those who own the most. The successful 
man under Capitalism is the successful taker—the person 
who makes the most for himself by exploiting his fellow- 
men. Even that kind of success has become increasingly 
difficult as the lines of business competition have been 
increasingly reduced by the growth of vast business 
monopolies. 
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Youth wants a chance to be creative. As the chances of 
securing employment have decreased so have the opportu- 
nities for creative expression. The number of people being 
taken into occupations in which one is anything more than 
cog in a machine grows less and less. If one longs to be 
artistically creative the cruel fact must be faced that there 
is little chance for this kind of creativeness apart from 
economic security. The artist in the garret may now and 
then produce a masterpiece but the fact remains that most 
of the world’s greatest literature, music, painting, sculp- 
tory, and architecture have been produced by people who 
were relatively free from worries about where the next meal 
was coming from. The increasing insecurity of our times 
simply means that youth’s chances of being artistically 
creative are growing less and less. 


YOUTH DESIRES TO SERVE 


Youth desires to serve, to be of use in the world, to ease 
some of the heartaches of the race, to do something which 
will make the world a better place for the growth of 
abundant human living. This desire to serve often leads 
young people to choose such occupations as social service 
work, the ministry, teaching, medicine. It is quite often 
assumed that these occupations offer unusual opportunities 
for service. Look at them for a moment. 

The social service workers go out among the poor to help 
them get on their feet. They try to take broken families 
and help them find some basis of getting on. They dis- 
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tribute the bread of charity to those who might otherwise 
starve. They run clubs and recreational activities for folks 
who live in the slums. Theirs is the work of “uplift.” 
One young man who wanted to serve through social service 
went into the slums of a Japanese city some years ago to 
help the poor. He lived there for quite a while and did 
help some people. But there gradually came to him the 
consciousness that Japan’s industrial and rural conditions 
were sending men and women into the slums much faster 
than he could help them. He was simply helping those 
whom Japanese capitalism had broken and discarded. That 
man was Toyohiko Kagawa. The thing which he discoy- 
ered is the thing which every thoughtful social service 
worker finds out. Social service is essentially patching up 
the human wrecks which the industrial system creates and 
setting them on their feet, only to be knocked down again. 

Ministers generally talk a good deal about “service.” 
They glorify it as the Christian ideal of living. And yet 
what chance have people of living a life of service within 
the structure of the profit system? That system says, 
“take, grab, keep for yourself.” The achievement of the 
Christian ideal is virtually impossible within the framework 
of Capitalism. The minister who doesn’t realize this is sim- 
ply asking of the people the impossible. The minister who 
does and advocates the changing of the system may find 
himself in constant trouble with those who are profiting 
by the system. The church is unquestionably shot through 
with the money snobbery which characterizes most of our 
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social life. Often the minister who is deeply concerned 
about the poor and the disinherited finds himself at vari- 
ance with his congregation who despise the poor. The min- 
ister who takes his calling seriously can’t be any too happy 
under our present system. 


PROFIT SYSTEM CORRUPTS ALL 


There are many fine teachers who have made a real con- 
tribution to the life of those whom they teach, but it is 
interesting to see how teaching is affected by the profit 
system. Arithmetic is one of the so-called fundamental 
subjects, along with reading and writing. The child does 
not study arithmetic very long until he is taught how to 
calculate interest and profit. It is assumed by those who 
decree what is to be taught in our schools that to know 
how to make profit is of primary importance. A teacher 
who would refuse to teach these things: couldn’t hold a 
job a month. Those teachers who do venture to criticize 
the profit system find themselves thrust out of school sys- 
tems. If one is to stay in teaching it is pretty important 
that one not be too critical of profit taking. 

That which is true of social service is ‘to some degree 
likewise true of medicine. The physician spends a great deal 
of time trying to cure the human bodies made sick by the 
industrial system. Sickness is most prevalent in the slums 
and the slums are a product of the profit system. One 
prominent physician of America, Dr. James Peter War- 


basse of New York, gave up his practice some years ago 
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because he found, like Kagawa, that the system was wreck- 
ing men faster than he could make them well. He decided 
if he was to really make a contribution to human welfare 
he would have to help change the social and industrial 
order. 

Every one of these occupations are hampered by the 
system under which we live or else made necessary by the 
terrible effects it has on human life. 

Youth facing life under Capitalism does not have a very 
cheerful outlook. The future is overcast with shadows. 


YOUTH FACING LIFE UNDER CO-OPERATION 


Across America, busy hands are at work building a new 
economic order. Active brains are drawing the blue prints 
of a new social structure. The technique these builders are 
using is called Consumer’s Co-operation. Men have turned 
to it because it offers a practical way of creating an eco- 
nomic system whose foundation stones are democracy, 
service, and brotherhood. It is not exactly a new method. 
It was discovered ninety years ago by twenty-eight poor 
weavers of Rochdale, England, who are now known to 
the world as the Rochdale Pioneers The passing years have 
demonstrated the workability of their technique. One 
hundred million people the world round are a part of this 
great movement—having all or a part of the goods they 
consume furnished them by Co-operative business enter- 
prises run for service and not for profit. 

Youth, knowing that its dreams cannot be fulfilled 
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under capitalism, must ally itself with some movement 
that will build the world anew. What does Co-operation 
offer youth? Find the answer—not in fine spun theories 
but in the practical things that Co-operation is known to 
have done for those who enlist under its banner. 

Youth wants a job, a chance to earn a living. From 
those countries where the Co-operative movement is strong 
come the good news of a business that knew no depression. 
In England, the cradle of the movement, where Co-opera- 
tion handles one-sixth of the total retail business of the 
nation, there has been a depression but not among Co-oper- 
atives. Every year Co-operative business has grown, every 
year it has taken on new workers. While profit business 
was throwing people into the bread lines, Co-operative 
business was giving more and more people a chance to carn 
their bread. 


CO-OPERATION INCREASES EMPLOYMENT 


Consumers’ Co-operation was transplanted to Scandi- 
navia at the dawn of the present century and there it 
grew and flourished until today it is the greatest single 
economic factor in the life of Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland. Strange stories have come from these coun- 
tries during these recent lean years, stories of virtual ab- 
sence of unemployment, stories of people continuing to 
enjoy their normal standard of living. The reason for these 
things is Co-operation. Even thoughtful capitalists in 
America admit this. The magazine “Index” published by 
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the New York Trust Company carried a series of articles 
on Sweden in the number for April, 1934. That magazine 
gave as one great reason for Sweden’s continued prosperity 
the presence of a powerful Consumer’s Co-operative move- 
ment in that country. 

But one need not go outside of America to discover that 
Consumers’ Co-operation means work for those who desire 
to work. The manager of a powerful Co-operative whole- 
sale society in the middle west was recently heard to say, 
“We have expanded steadily during this depression, put on 
new workers every year.” His statement is generally true, 
not just for his society, but many others. It is interesting 
to stand by the time clock at his headquarters when the 
day’s work is done—how the young people march by, 
young people who have found the chance that profit busi- 
ness would not give them. _ 

Wages in the Co-operative movement have consistently 
run higher than in competing private businesses. The 
British parliament in 1933 passed certain regulations as 
to minimum wages and hours in British industry. Those 
standards had gone into effect twenty years before in the 
Co-operative movement. It took the government that 
long to force private business to do what the Co-operatives 
had done voluntarily. 

Of course the Co-operative movement in America is 
not yet big enough to offer all the unemployed young 
people a chance to work in already existing enterprises. 
But it does say to those who have idealism, ambition, and 
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courage, “Go into your own community and organize Co- 
operation there and make a place for yourself.” That is not 
an idle command. It takes the support of only about 
seventy-five families to give a sure foundation for a small 
Co-operative grocery store. Twice that number are enough 
to support a Co-operative filling station. Young people 
who will accept the challenge of Co-operation will find 
they are wanted in the world. 

And with Co-operative employment goes security. There 
is security because there are no depressions in Co-operative 
business. There is security because the need is ever for 
more, not fewer workers. When Co-operative businesses 
get large enough to make it possible there is even security 
through old age. English Co-operatives retire their faithful 
servants at 65—-with a pension. 


CO-OPERATION MEANS ABUNDANCE 


Youth wants things and yet it is forced to live in the 
midst of unnecessary and artificial scarcity under the 
profit system. The whole purpose of the Co-operative 
movement is to make things available to the people who 
need them. Under Co-operation men and women band 
themselves together to help provide one another with the 
goods and services they need—not to make profits out of 
each other. 

Stores, wholesale organizations, factories, and banks are 
Co-operatively owned for the one purpose of making it 


easier for the people to secure what they need. Devotion 
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to that purpose can bring but one result and that is a 
new abundance to all those who are willing to help in the 
process. The profits taken from the consumer by a Co- 
operative do not go into the hands of a few privileged 
owners as in the case under the profit system. The profit 
(Co-operators call it the over-charge) is given back to 
the consumer that he may use it to secure more goods for 
himself. 


Youth wants an education. Co-operation desires an edu- 
cated intelligent people. One of the first things which the 


Rochdale Pioneers did when they got their store under 
way was to establish a library and reading room that they 
might become intelligent concerning human affairs. It is 
considered one of the ten commandments of Co-operative 
success that a sizeable portion of the net savings made by 
a society shall be spent for educational purposes. Co-opera- 
tion depending as it does on persuasion as a means of 
growth can fulfill its mission only as people become in- 
formed about the Co-operative ideal and method of work. 
So Co-operation as a movement has a deep sympathy with 
the human hunger for knowledge. The movement itself 
is constantly engaged in educational work—maintaining 
institutes, lectureships, short-term schools; printing books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. 

In an indirect way it makes formal education possible 
for young people by increasing the purchasing power of 
the families who are a part of it. That increased purchasing 


power makes it possible for a greater portion of family in- 
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comes to be spent for educational and cultural purposes. 
As the movement grows in power and strength it will be- 
come an ever increasing force for opening doors of oppor- 
tunity to youth. 


MAKES ROMANCE AND A GOOD TIME POSSIBLE 


Youth wants romance. In its constant struggle to give 
security and an adequate standard of living to human 
beings Co-operation is seeking to lay the economic founda- 
tions upon which the right kind of home must be built. 
As it lifts the burdens of worry and care over material 
things from the back of men and women it frees them 
for the devoticn of time and energy to the fine art of 
living together. The ideal of Co-operation—mutual help- 
fulness, consideration of the rights of others, and service— 
is itself essential to successful home life. 

Youth wants a good time. The Co-operative movement 
is fully in sympathy with that desire. Nearly every Co- 
operative society of any size owns a hall or clubhouse 
where its members may meet for study and play, for danc- 
ing, drama, and music. Some of the larger societies main- 
tain playgrounds and extensive recreational centers for 
their members. One of the most famous of these is found 
in Finland where the great Elanto society of Helsingfors 
has purchased an island in the harbor as a playground for 
young and old alike. And after all it is only when the 
shadows of uncertainty and hunger and want are lifted 
that people can ever develop a wholesome recreational life. 
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There is an increasing number of recreational leaders in 
America who are coming to believe that it is only out of 
a Co-operative situation that a truly creative play can be 
developed. Under Co-operation the music of youth will 
cease to be a music that wails and sobs, it will be a music 
of vigor and hope—a music that expresses the hope and 
courage of a people on the march. 

Youth desires friends. One of the watchwords of Co- 
operation is freedom, another is brotherhood. Co-operation 
seeks to set men free from the artificial barriers of race 
and class that divide them. As the Co-operative ideal 
triumphs the possibilities of free choice in the matter of 
friends will be greatly extended. As the barriers which 
separate men disappear the essential oneness of the human 
race will make itself apparent and a new basis for lasting 
friendships will be firmly laid. 

Youth wants success. How vastly different are the 
ideals of success under Capitalism and Co-operation. One 
glorifies successful greed; the other successful service. One 
honors the man who gets the most for himself; the other 
the man who contributes the most to human welfare. 
Co-operation will not help one to success in the old sense 
of the term; but it most certainly sets up standards of 
success that are infinitely more challenging. 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVE EFFORT 


Youth wans to be creative. The creative task to which 
Co-operation calls is that of building a new world in which 
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there shall be abundance, freedom, justice, brotherhood 
for all mankind. Every person who helps organize a new 
Co-operative society, or supports one already created, is 
having a part in the fulfilling of that task. The very process 
of co-operating with one’s fellows for the common good 
is a creative process. 

But aside from this large consideration Co-operation is 
earnestly seeking to release humanity from slavery to 
drudgery and ugliness. Co-operation is perfectly willing to 
let machines do all the work that they can be made to do 
that human energies may be set free for creative activity 
in the realms of beauty, goodness, and truth. Probably the 
most creative society that the world has ever known was 
found in ancient Athens. Some of the world’s greatest 
artists, dramatists, and philosophers lived in that little city 
during the Periclean age. The creative life of Athens was 
made possible because of thousands of slaves who did the 
work that was drudgery. Co-operation is out to harness 
machines to the tasks once performed by slaves that 
humanity may enter another great period of creative activ- 
ity. Already it has significant accomplishments to its credit. 
In Belgium the movement has subsidized some of the na- 
tion’s best artists and set them to work making beautiful 
decorations for business houses, recreational halls, out of 
door playgrounds and other properties of the people. In 
Sweden the Co-operative movement is producing the na- 
tion’s greatest architecture—architecture that is so out- 
standing as to capture the attention of artists in that field 
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everywhere. Beautiful factory buildings, stores and homes 
for working people are being built. It is well said that a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever. As Co-operation marches 
on the ugliness of industrialism as we know it will give 
way to a new loveliness which will be for all the people. 

Even in America where the movement is still very young 
the desire for the beautiful is beginning to show itself. 
Already designs are appearing for buildings housing Co- 
operative business enterprises which are all that could be 
asked for in the way of good taste. Even in the matter 
of labels for food products the hand of the artist is seen 
in designs having tasteful coloring and simplicity of line. 

Youth wants a chance to serve. What greater service 
can youth render to the world than teaching men and 
women to work together for the common good? 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


Some nineteen hundred years ago there lived on earth a 
Carpenter whose teachings have profoundly impressed the 
world. One of the things he said with unmistakable direct- 
ness was that men had a sacred responsibility to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, minister to 
the needs of the sick and those in prison. We have gener- 
ally interpreted his teachings at this point on the hand-out 
level. We have assumed that he was simply asking us to 
extend charity to those who were in need. Charity has 
been aptly characterized by a prominent figure in Amer- 
icen life as being a means of serving the Lord and the 
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devil at the same time. It does some good in cases of need 
but at the same time it makes the giver feel proud of his 
own goodness. The giving of charity is essentially an act of 
power, not of brotherhood. It is some one who has, reach- 
ing down to some one who has not. The bread of charity 
is sweet to the person who gives it because it contributes 
to his sense of self-righteousness; it is often bitter bread 
to those who must accept it. The Carpenter of Nazareth 
must have meant something vastly more than hand-outs 
of food and old clothes and Christmas baskets. 

Perhaps we find that more in Co-operation. Feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, sheltering the homeless is 
what Co-operation is all about. Its very purpose is to end 
the poverty of men, to take the great actual and potential 
store of consumable goods and place it at the disposal of 
those in need. It teaches men to feed one another and 
clothe one another—not on the basis of charity but on the 
basis of brotherhood. It reaches men to stand shoulder to 
shoulder as brothers and labor together for the common 
good. 

In a world of hunger and want, in a world of suffering 
and pain where can youth find a greater chance to serve 
than Co-operation offers? 

Consumers’ Co-operation is the means by which a new 
society shall be built on earth in which the haunting dreams 
of youth can be fulfilled. Youth facing life under al 
operation is youth—facing the sunrise. 
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